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CHAPTER I. 


Notice of John Williams the father—Birth and education of Rev. John Williams, and his 
settlement at Deerfield—The sacking of that town—Defence of the old house—The town 
burnt—Prisoners started to Canada—Last interview between Mr. Williams and his wife. 

Tue lives of eminent men are identified with the history of the 
section of the country in which they have resided. ‘This is peculiar- 
ly the case with the subject of this memoir. Having spent the great- 
er part of his days in the town of. Deerfield, on the banks of Connec- 
ticut river, at a period when the country was wild and waste, and ex- 
posed to all the horrors of savage warfare, and having sustained so 
great a share of the privations and sufferings of our fathers in plant- 
ing and establishing the pleasant country in which we now reside, 
under the banners of peace, of comfort, and security, his biography 
must be interesting to his friends and the public. 

Mr. John Williams was born at Roxbury, Massachusetts, Decem- 
ber 16, 1664. He was son of deacon Samuel Williams, of the same 
place, and grandson of Mr. Robert Williams, who, according to the 
best information I can obtain, came from Norwich, England, and set- 
tled at Roxbury in the year 1638, eighteen years from the time of the 
landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, and eight years from the settle- 
ment of Trimontain, Shawmut, or Boston. It appears that at the 
time of the first settlement of Boston there was but one English in- 
habitant in Roxbury. Eight years after this, Mr. Williams arrived 
and settled there. We have no correct account of the cause of his 
leaving his native land, but it was, probably on account of the relig- 
ious persecutions of the puritans, which at that time was carried on 
with fiery and unrelenting zeal ; so much so, that our ancestors pre- 
ferred risking their lives and property in a savage wilderness, far dis- 
tant from their native home, to the more savage persecutions of fanat- 
ical bigots. The faithful page of history has informed us of the suf- 
ferings of our fathers in establishing themselves in this howling wil- 
derness, and how much they had to contend with from the warfare of 


the savages, from famine, and disease. It is probable that Mr. Wil- 
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liams endured his portion of these trials and hardships. Soon after 
his arrival at Roxbury he married and had four children, and from 
him have descended all the families of Williams in this section of the 
country. 

John, the subject of this notice, early devoted his attention to study. 
Through the munificence of his honored and pious grandfather, on 
the maternal side, deacon William Park, he was educated at Harvard 
College, and graduated there in the year 1683, at the age of nineteen 
years. He soon after commenced the study of divinity. I do not 
know the period of clerical pupilage in those days, but it appears that 
he became the first minister of Deerfield in the spring of 1686. The 
roe of such an undertaking in those days, when the country had 

n laid in ruins, but a short time before, by the bold incursions of 
King Philip of Mount Hope, one of the most enterprising chieftains, 
according to his means, of ancient or modern times, was great. 

In March, 1686, Mr. Williams was ordained the first minister of the 
gospel in Deerfield, when he was but little more than twenty-one 
years of age. He must have been shielded by the whole armor of 
the Christian warfare to have risked his life in so hazardous an un- 
dertaking. The following is the agreement between him and his 
people, copied from the early records of the town: 

“The inhabitants of Deerfield, to encourage Mr. John Williams to 
settle amongst them, to dispense the blessed word of truth unto them, 
have made propositions to him as followeth :— 

«That they will give him sixteen cow commons of meadow land, 
with a home-lot that lyeth on the meeting house hill—that they will 
build him a house forty-two feet long, twenty feet wide, with a lento 
on the back side of the house, to fence his home-lot, and within two 
years after this agreement, to build him a barn, and break up his 
ploughing land. For yearly salary, to give him sixty pounds a year 
for the present, and four or five years after this agreement to add to 
his salary, and make it eighty pounds. The committee approved and 
ratified the above propositions on the condition Mr. Williams settle 
among them. 

“ Attest, Medad Pumry, by order of the committee.” 

«“ At a meeting of the inhabitants of Deerfield, December 17, 1686, 
there was granted to Mr. John Williams a certain piece of land lying 
within the meadow fence, beginning at Joseph Sheldon’s north line, 
and so runs to Deerfield river, north, or northeast, the owners of the 
common fence maintaining it as it now is at the time of the grant.” 

There was a further agreement between Mr. Williams and the 
town in relation to his salary, in 1696-7. “The town to pay their 
salary to me in wheat, pease, Indian-corn, and pork, at the prices 
stated, viz—wheat at 3s. 3d. per bushel, Indian corn at 2s. per bushel. 
fatted pork at 2d. 1-2 per lb., these being the terms of the bargain 
made with me at the first. 

(Signed) JOHN WILLIAMS.” 

About seven years after his settlement, on the sixth of June, 1693, 
Indian depredations again commenced at Deerfield, and the widow 
Hepzibah Wells, of his society, and three of her daughters were 
knocked down, and scalped, one of whom recovered from the terrific 
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maiming. Thomas Broughton and his wife and three children were 
also killed at the same time. A few months afterwards a man by the 
name of Martin Smith was taken prisoner, and carried to Canada, 
but he returned in a few vears. From this time, for the space of 
nine years, the town and neighborhood of Deerfield were subject to 
frequent incursions. Several persons were killed and some taken 
prisoners. ‘That occasioned the old fort of Deerfield to be repaired. 
About twenty acres were picketed in, and the old house stood near 
the northeast corner of the pickets. Many dwelling houses were 
also to some extent fortified. 

Just before break of day, on the morning of the 29th of February, 
1704, the town was attacked by surprise, by two hundred French, 
and one hundred and forty-two Indians from Canada, under the com- 
mand of major Hertel de Rouville, aided by two brothers. At the 
time the attack was made, the snow was four feet deep on the ground. 
The crust was sufliciently hard to bear the weight of men. At this 
time there was not a single settlement on the west side of the river 
between Deerfield and St. Johns in Canada. The attack was entirely 
unlooked for, and not guarded against. The sentinel was unfaithful, 
and had retired to rest. But few troops were stationed here at the 
time. Some parts of the town were defended by high pickets, which 
extended round several acres, including many parts of the street. 
These were called the forts, but some of the dwelling houses were 
calculated for defense, and were built in the form of blockhouses, 
with the walls filled with bricks, and considered proof against musket 
balls. The snow was drifted against the pickets, and the enemy en- 
tered in a body without difficulty. In detached parties they broke 
open houses, and murdered the unsuspecting inhabitants in their 
sleep. Fortunate indeed were those who escaped. The tomahawk 
and war-whoop were the precursors of death. A large party of In- 
dians, as described by Mr. Williams, broke open his house, which 
stood within the walls of the fort. He was in a profound sleep. The 
yells ot the savages awakened him. He sprang from his bed, and 
running towards the door he perceived the enemy entering into his 
house. He called to awaken two soldiers who slept in the chamber 
above. Returning he snatched a pistol from his bed-tester, presented 
it towards the foremost Indian and snapped it. It fortunately missed 
fire, or he probably would have been murdered. He now expected 
to be immediately butchered, but his fortitude did not forsake him. 
The words of Isaiah xxx. 38; viii. 10,11, occurred to him :— I said 
in the cutting off of my days, I shall go to the gates of the grave: I 
am deprived of the residue of my years. I said I shall not see the 
Lord, even the Lord in the land of the living: I shal! behold man no 
more, with the inhabitants of the world.”” The leader of the Indians 
who took him was a captain, who was killed shortly after by a shot 
from a neighboring house. His house was now rifled of every valua- 
ble article, and two infant children and a black domestic were inhu- 
manly murdered. His wife, who was just recovering from the bed 
of confinement, and five children were taken prisoners. They then 
gave him liberty to put on his clothes, keeping one arm bound till he 
put them on the other, and then changed the cord till he had dressed 
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himself, and then pinioned him again. They also gave the same lib- 
erty to his wife and children. At this time a captain Stoddard, who 
slept in the house that night, jumped from the chamber windows, 
while the Indians were rifling the house and securing their prisoners, 
and escaped across Deerfield river, where tearing his cloak which he 
had taken with him in pieces, he bound the shreds round his feet and 
reached Hatfield greatly exhausted. Upon Mr. Williams’ leaving the 
town, they burnt his house and barn. The old house, which is still 
standing, was attacked with fury. This was the largest, strongest, 
and best in the village. The door was filled with nails and firmly 
bolted, and it resisted their efforts. They then cut the hole in it 
which is still to be seen. Through this hole they pointed their guns, 
and kitied the wife of captain John Sheldon, the owner of the house, 
who was dressing herself in her bed, in the corner of an adjoining 
room. Thijs house is the pride of our village, as it recalls recollections 
pleasing though mournful to the soul. It annually attracts the atten- 
tion of many strangers of distinction. Many bullet holes have been 
found in various parts of it, and in many of these holes the bails still 
remain and are to be seen. The Indians finally gained possession of 
the house, and kept it, together with the old meeting house, as a de 
pot for their prisoners, till they left the town. [See frontispiece. ] 

This attack was sudden and furious, and much bravery was dis- 
played in the defence; but the means were inadequate. Seven men, 
and a few women, defended a house a few rods from the old one, 
against the combined force, during the whole time of the engagement, 
and killed several of the enemy. Great efforts were made by them 
to carry the house, but they were all resolutely defeated. The women, 
with the intrepidity of Amazons were busily engaged in casting bul- 
lets for the supply of the defendants. ‘The house unfortunately took 
fire after the Indians left the town with the prisoners, and was con- 
sumed. All resistance, all human efforts were unavailing. 

Major De Rouville collected the prisoners and plundered and burnt 
the principal part of the houses, and commenced his march with them 
to Canada, about an hour after sunrise. I shall not attempt to por- 
tray the horrors of that dreadful scene. Language is inadequate to 
convey the realities of that heart-rending transaction, although they 
have been described in letters of blood. 

On the retreat with the prisoners, the enemy were attacked in the 
meadows by a party of men from Hatfield, and some Others who had 
received information from some of our men who had escaped from 
the massacre at the onset, and a sharp contest ensued, which com- 
pelled them to retire with the loss of nine of their party. This en- 
gagement was near causing the death of all the captives. The bloody 
word was given by Rouville to tomahawk all the prisoners, but the 
messenger was killed before he conveyed his orders, and the French 
commander soon countermanded them. 

The number of prisoners taken in this memorable and bloody ac- 
tion, was one hundred and twelve, including three Frenchmen who 
resided here. The number of killed was forty-seven, whose bodies 
were deposited at the south side of our old burying-yard. The ene- 
my lost about the same number. In April, 1703-4, after this action, 
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the town of Deerfield contained about two hundred and eighty souls. 
It has been said that if the Indians had failed in their first attempt to 
carry the fort, they would have been compelled to have surrendered 
their whole army at discretion, for their stock of provisions was en- 
tirely exhausted, and to return would have been certain destruction, 
as there was no settlement until they reached Canada. 

Gen. Hoyt observes :—Soon after the action in the meadows, Rou- 
ville commenced his march to Canada. Most gloomy was the pros- 
pect of the captives; many were women ; these under circumstances 
requiring the most tender treatment; some, young children, whose 
tender frames could not sustain the fatigues of a day; others, infants, 
who were to be carried in the arms of their parents, left on the snow, 
or knocked on the head with the tomahawk; and several of the adult 
males were badly wounded. Under these melancholy forbodings, 
others no less appalling presented. The distance to Canada was not 
much less than three hundred miles through a country wild and 
waste; the ground deeply covered with snow, the weather cold and 
inclement, and what appeared impossible to surmount, provisions 
were to be procured on the route. At the commencement of the 
march the murder of an infant was a prelude to the barbarities that 
were to be expected from the blood-thirsty Indians. 

The prisoners, with Mr. Williams, were taken over the river to the 
west mountain, where they were all assembled to the number of one 
hundred, nineteen of whom were afterwards murdered on the jour- 
ney, and two starved to death in a time of scarcity of provisions 
among the savages, at a place called Coos, near Newbury, in Ver- 
mont. Their own shoes were now taken away, and Indian ones 
given them instead, they being considered easier to travel in. 

After this they went up the mountain west of the river, where they 
could behold the smouldering ruins of Deerfield, and before they pro- 
ceeded any farther they killed an infant of one of the captives. 

The first day’s travel was tedious and slow. The savages had so 
much compassion upon the children of the prisoners as well as upon 
their own wounded as to carry them upon their shoulders thirty miles 
to Connecticut river, probably above Brattleborough, in Vermont. 
They also carried the children, that were incapable of traveling, in 
their arms and upon their shoulders. On the first night they dug 
away the snow, and made wigwams, and formed their beds of the 
small branches of the spruce tree. They here fed the prisoners, who 
had but little appetite after the appalling scenes they had just passed 
through. Mr. Williams was pinioned and bound down that night, 
and every succeeding one that he remained in the army. Some of 
the Indians who brought ardent spirits with them from the town, be- 
came intoxicated, and in their fury they killed his negro man, which 
was the only dead person he saw, either in Deerfield or on the jour- 
ney. On this night one of the prisoners escaped. Mr. Williams was 
sent for in the morning, and commanded by the general to tell the 
prisoners that if any more of them escaped they would burn the rest 
to death. In our next chapter it will be our painful duty to relate 
the inhuman murder of Mr. William’s wife and his great sufferings 
through the wilderness, &c. 
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HISTORY OF A VOYAGE FROM MARIETTA TO NEW 
ORLEANS, IN 1805. 


CHAPTER V. 
FROM THE MOUTH OF THE OHIO TO FORT PICKERING. 
The Mississippi, New Madrid, Jefferson—The great earthquake of 1811—Graphic account 
of it by an eye-witness—Rapid movement—Southern birds—F ort Pickering. 

As the Nonpariel passed from the smooth waters of the Ohio into 
the turbulent current of the “ father of rivers,” the wind freshened, and 
spreading their broad sail to the breeze, the little vessel glided swiftly 
along over the boiling eddies of the Mississippi. The transit from 
the quiet Ohio to the hurried motion of the former river is always an 
interesting period in a voyage to New Orleans, and especially so to 
those who witness it for the first time. Such was now the situation 
of Charles Devoll and Graham, (the captain had navigated it two or 
three times before,) who viewed the contrast with wonder and admi- 
ration. Eight or ten hours’ sail served to transport them to the cheer- 
ful looking little town of New Madrid, a distance of sixty miles. It 
stood on a high bank, in a broad bend of the river. Many of the 
houses were painted white, with wide verandas or piazzas; and 
coming as they did from a wilderness region, where no town had 
greeted their eyes since leaving the falls, the first view of this smiling 
village was animating and delightful. The inhabitants were a mixed 
people of French, Spanish and American. Under the Spanish gov- 
ernment it had been a town of considerable importance, and the resi- 
dence of a military commandant. It was the site of a small fort, and 
required all boats descending the river to stop and pay a duty on their 
load; but now being in the hands of the Americans, this custom, so 
annoying to the republicans of the valley of the Ohio, had ceased. 
When the duty was paid the boat or vessel received a clearance or li- 
cense, by which they might sell their load at any of the ports or 
towns on the Mississippi. Of these exactions loud complaints were 
made by the western boatmen, and no doubt were greatly influential 
in hastening the purchase of Louisiana by the United States, At one 
time the people had serious thoughts of taking the country by force 
of arms and driving out these hard hearted exacters. A much wiser 
course was however taken by the cautious Jefferson; by which he 
not only secured the quiet possession of the country, but also the pay- 
ment of several millions of dollars of debts due to his countrymen. 
The practice of collecting custom from the boats and vessels of stran- 
gers, who sail on the waters within the territory of another tribe or 
nation, is of ancient usage, and still in fashion amongst the petty sov- 
ereigns along the borders of the Rhine, and other large rivers of Eu- 
rope. New Madrid was founded by colonel George Morgan, of Penn- 
sylvania, with the permission of the Spanish government, soon after 
the war of independence. The site was considered to be a very ju- 
dicious one for a town, and at the time of this voyage contained a 
population of three or four hundred inhabitants, amongst which were 
a number of genteel families, noted for their hospitality. 

A few years after this, New Madrid was overwhelmed by the most 
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violent earthquake that ever was known in the United States, and the 
town in a manner depopulated. The reason why so few of the in- 
habitants were destroyed, was owing to the materials of their dwell- 
ings being of wood, instead of brick or stone. At Caraccas, where 
an earthquake took place near the same time, thousands of the peo- 

le were crushed beneath the ruins of their stone houses; although it 
is not probable the concussions were more violent than they were on 
the Mississippi. A brief description of that event may not be unin- 
teresting to readers of the present day. The centre of its violence 
was thought to be near the Little Prairie, twenty-five or thirty miles 
below New Madrid; the vibrations from which were felt all over the 
valley of the Ohio, as high up as Pittsburgh. The first shock was 
felt in the night of the 16th of December, 1811, and was repeated at 
intervals, with decreasing violence, into February following. New 
Madrid, having suffered more than any other town on the Mississippi 
from its effects, was considered as situated near the focus from whence 
the undulations proceeded. 

From an eye-witness, who was then about forty miles below that 
town, in a flat boat, on his way to New Orleans with a load of pro- 
duce, and who narrated the scene to me, the agitation which convulsed 
the earth and the waters of the mighty Mississippi filled every living 
creature with horror. The first shock took place in the night, while 
the boat was lying at the shore in company with several others. At 
this period there was danger apprehended from the southern Indians, 
it being soon after the battle of Tippecanoe, and for safety several 
boats kept in company, for mutual defense in case of an attack. In 
the middle of the night there was a terrible shock and jarring of the 
boats, so that the crews were all awakened and hurried on deck with 
their weapons of defense in their hands, thinking the Indians were 
rushing on board. The ducks, geese, swans, and various other aqua- 
tic birds, whose numberless flocks were quietly resting in the eddies 
of the river, were thrown into the greatest tumult, and with loud 
screams expressed their alarm in accents of terror. ‘The noise and 
commotion soon became hushed, and nothing could be discovered to 
excite apprehension, so that the boatmen concluded that the shock 
was occasioned by the falling in of a large mass of the bank of the 
river near them. As soon as it was light enough to distinguish ob- 
jects, the crews were all up making ready to depart. Directly a loud 
roaring and hissing was heard, like the escape of steam from a boiler, 
accompanied by the most violent agitation of the shores and tremen- 
dous boiling up of the waters of the Mississippi in huge swells, rolling 
the waters below back on the descending stream, and tossing the 
boats about so violently that the men with difficulty could keep on 
their feet. The sandbars and points of the islands gave way, swal- 
lowed up in the tumultuous bosom of the river; carrying down with 
them the cottonwood trees, cracking and crashing, tossing their arms 
to and fro, as if sensible of their danger, while they disappeared be- 
neath the flood. The water of the river, Which the day before was 
tolerably clear, being rather low, changed to a reddish hue, and be- 
came thick with mud thrown up from its bottom; while the surface, 
lashed violently by the agitation of the earth beneath, was covered 
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with foam, which, gathering into masses the size of a barrel, floated 
along on the trembling surface. The earth on the shores opened in 
wide fissures, and closing again, threw the water, sand and mud, in 
huge jets, higher than the tops of the trees. The atmosphere was 
filled with a thick vapor or gas, to which the light imparted a pur- 
ple tinge, altogether different in appearance from the autumnal haze 
of Indian summer, or that of smoke. From the temporary check to 
the current, by the heaving up of the bottom, the sinking of the banks 
and sandbars into the bed of the stream, the river rose in a few minutes 
five or six feet; and, impatient of the restraint, again rushed forward 
with redoubled impetuosity, hurrying along the boats, now set loose 
by the horror-struck boatinen, as in less danger on the water than at 
the shore, where the banks threatened every moment to destroy them 
by the falling earth, or carry them down in the vortices of the sinking 
masses. Many boats were overwhelmed in this manner, and their 
crews perished with them. It required the utmost exertions of the 
men to keep the boat, of which my informant was the owner, in the 
middle of the river, as far from the shores, sandbars and islands, as 
they could. Numerous boats were wrecked on the snags and old 
trees thrown up from the bottom of the Mississippi, where they had 
quietly rested for ages, while others were sunk or stranded on the 
sandbars and islands. At New Madrid several boats were carried 
by the reflux of the current into a small stream that puts into the 
river just above the town, and left on the ground by the returning 
water a considerable distance from the Mississippi. A man who be- 
longed to one of the company boats was left for several hours on the 
upright trunk of an old snag in the middle of the river, against which 
his boat was wrecked and sunk. It stood with the roots a few feet 
above the water, and to these he contrived to attach himself, while 
every fresh shock threw the agitated waves against him, and kept 
gradually settling the tree deeper into the mud at the bottom, bringing 
him nearer and nearer to the deep muddy waters, which, to his terri- 
fied imagination, seemed desirous of swallowing him up. While 
hanging here, calling with piteous shouts for aid, several boats passed 
by without being able to relieve him, until finally a skiff was well 
manned, rowed a short distance above him, and dropped down stream 
close to the snag, from which he tumbled into the boat as she floated 
by. The scenes which occurred for several days, during the repeated 
shocks, were horrible. The most destructive took place in the begin- 
ning, although they were repeated for many weeks, becoming lighter 
and lighter until they died away in slight vibrations, like the jarring 
of steam in an immense boiler. The sulphurated gases that were dis- 
charged during the shocks tainted the air with their noxious effluvia, 
and so strongly impregnated the water of the river, to the distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles below, that it could hardly be used for 
any purpose for a number of days. New Madrid, which stood ona 
bluff bank, fifteen or twenty feet above the summer floods, sunk so 
low that the next rise covered it to the depth of five feet. The bot- 
toms of several fine lakes in the vicinity were elevated so as to be- 
come dry land, and have since been planted with corn! 

Returning from this digression, we will resume the narrative of the 
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voyage of the Nonpariel. After lying by a few hours, selling some 
articles of the Joad, and taking a view of the town, they put off into 
the current, making a much more rapid progress than while on the 
Ohio. The whole way from this place to the lower Chickasaw 
bluffs, or Fort Pickering, a distance of one hundred and forty miles, 
was a wilderness, occupied by the tribe of Indians whose name is 
given to the bluffs. These bluffs are ridges of high land, which 
rising in the interior of the country on the left bank, terminate ab 
ruptly on the river. At some remote period, there was probably a 
time when these ridges were continued across the space now occu- 
pied by the alluvions of the Mississippi. They are seated in the east- 
erly bends of the river, with widely extended bottoms on the westerly 
shore, and are four in number. The state of Tennessee includes 
them within her boundaries. 

As they sailed gaily along, the attention of Charles and Graham 
was constantly arrested by the noisy chattering of the paroquets. 
Their gay plumage and lively motions, as they hopped from branch 
to branch amongst the deep green foliage of the trees, several of 
which were in flower, afforded a constant theme for remark; while 
the more staid habits and quiet movements of the pelicans, swans and 
sand hill cranes added another charm to the picturesque scenery. 
The latter bird, so named from their attachment to sandbars and 
heads of islands, where they wade in the water and search for 
worms, snails and small shells, their favorite food, existed in thou- 
sands, and covered the heads of the islands with their numbers. At 
these they could not refrain from firing an occasional shot; although 
they appeared to be but little disturbed by the report of the rifle, 
merely raising their heads for a moment and returning again to dab- 
bling in the sand. The swan is a majestic, beautiful bird, and cele- 
brated from the earliest antiquity for its graceful form and move- 
ments ou the water, The pelican is more plebeian in his manners 
and shape. Furnished with a long broad bill, the upper mandible of 
which terminates in a hook, he is enabled to carry on his occupation 
of fishing with success. Beneath the lower mandible, and extending 
to the breast, there is a membraneous sack, or bag, that will hold 
from a quart to half a gallon, in which he deposits the proceeds of his 
labor, after satisfying his own appetite, for the use of his family. 

Occupied with such a variety of objects the tine passed rapidly 
away, and the vessel reached Fort Pickering in forty-eight hours. 

Fort Pickering was built by colonel Strong a few years before. It 
stood on elevated and commanding ground, and was quite an import- 
ant station. The garrison consisted of one hundred men, The cap- 
tain was acquainted with several of the officers, and they spent a few 
hours very sociably at the garrison. They did not sell many articles 
of their load, as they thought a better price might be obtained below. 
The snot where Fort Pickering was erected is now occupied by the 
town of Girard; while Memphis stands three miles above on the ele- 
vation of the lower Chickasaw bluff, and is quite a brisk town that 
has sprung up within a few years. In 1805 very few whites had 
ventured to settle along the shores of the Mississippi from New Mad- 
rid to the “ Walnut hills,’ a distance of nearly five hundred miles, 
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but the whole region was in the possession of the Indians. A con- 
siderable portion of this space, bordering the left bank of the river, 
remains to this day unsettled, being covered with water at every 
flood to the depth of ten or fifteen feet, and flowing back from twenty 
to thirty miles from the river. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FROM FORT PICKERING TO BATON ROUGE. 
Spanish moss—Alligator anecdote—W alnut hills—Natchez—Anecdote of Philip Dodridge 
Mr. Graham, old Thom and Bill leave the Nonpariel—Baton Rouge. 

Shortly after leaving Fort Pickering a striking change was noticed 
in the vegetable productions of the country. The dark brown foliage 
of the cypress, with its thickly clustering branches, had been seen for 
the last few days along the swampy borders of the river, but now the 
“Spanish moss,” (¢il/andsia usneoides,) appeared hanging in fes- 
toons from its trunk and limbs. This parasitic plant is peculiar to 
the lower Mississippi and the country bordering the gulf of Mexico; 
imparting a funereal and melancholy expression to the forests, re- 
minding one of mourning weeds and sepulchral drapery, as the 
wind sighs and moans through its thread-like texture. It however 
has its uses; affording food to the wild deer and cattle, when they 
can find no better, and a valuable article for stuffing beds and mat- 
resses. The palmetto, (chemcrops latanier,) with its evergreen 
foliage, also reminds the voyager from the upper waters that he is 
approaching the warmer regions of the South. 

n addition to these new tenants of the land, the ill favored and un- 
sightly form of the alligator is seen ; lying on a stationary pile of drift 
wood, or stretched on a sandbar, enjoying his “siesta” in the warm 
rays of the sun. Barker, who had navigated this river before, was 
familiar with their appearance, but to Charles and Graham the sight 
was novel and exciting. ‘They soon made up their minds to pick a 
quarrel with them the first good opportunity, and requested the cap- 
tain, who was always at the helm and keeping a look out, to give 
them notice of the next one he saw asleep. It was not long before 
one was seen lying on a drift just above the mouth of the Arkansas 
river. They immediately sprang into the little skiff that was towing 
along at the stern of the schooner, armed with their pistols, intending 
to give him a shot or two before he awakened. With great caution 
they dropped the skiff slowly along to within a few feet of the sleep- 
ing monster, and Graham was just raising his pistol for a shot, when, 
with a sudden flirt, he rolled into the water so near them as nearly to 
upset their little boat. Their first thought was that he would attack 
them in the river, being his favorite residence, when Charles, putting 
all his strength to the oars, pulled directly for the schooner, pleased to 
escape from the contest with no further harm than a good fright. 

In three days afte: leaving Fort Pickering they reached the « Wal- 
nut hills,’”” where was a small village of log huts inhabited chiefly by 
hunters. It is now the site of Vicksburgh, a large flourishing town 
and a port from which is shipped a great portion of the cotton grown 
in the state of Mississippi. Since leaving the mouth of the Ohio they 
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had passed but few flat boats, it being rather late in the season ; and 
besides only a small number descended at this early day, the pro- 
duce of the country on that river being mostly wanted for the sup- 

rt of the new settlers which were daily pouring in like a flood. 

ennessee and Kentucky having been longer settled, had commenced 
sending considerable quantities of tobacco and flour to New Orleans, 
even while it was under the Spanish regime. Robert Williamson, a 
native of Tennessee, informed me that he had sent flour down the 
Cumberland river as early as the year 1787, which sold at New Or- 
leans for twenty-two dollars a barrel; and again in 1793, when it 
brought only twelve dollars. There was then a duty on it of two 
dollars per barrel. A considerable number of barges had began to 
ascend the Mississippi, with groceries, and every few days they were 
greeted with the sight of one of these boats toiling upward with oar 
and line against the powerful current of the “father of rivers.” On 
these occasions the lively songs and rude jokes of the boatmen served 
to enliven the way, and afford a theme for remark for several hours 
after. The amount of merchandise sent up the river in barges in 
1805 could not have been great, as in 1810 it amounted only to three 
hundred tons. In 1813, the business had increased to three thousand 
tons, and more and larger boats were employed; while the price of 
freight had fallen to ninety dollars a ton to the falls of the Ohio. In 
the year 1812, the first steam-boat run on the river between New 
Orleans and Natchez, performing the upward voyage in seven days, 
and the downward in ¢wo days. The price of a cabin passage up 
was twenty-five dollars, and down it was eighteen dollars. In the 
year 1815, the first steam-boat voyage was accomplished between 
New Orleans and Pittsburgh, by captain Shreve, in the Enterprise. 
The trip upward was performed in fifty-four days, twenty of which 
it was said were spent in stoppages at intermediate ports. Such im- 
provements have since taken place as to shorten the period to about 
one fourth of that time. 

From the “ Walnut hills’? to Natchez, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles, nothing worthy of notice occurred. The country 
was more settled than above, and the openings and log cabins of the 
cotton planters were occasionally seen. ‘The cultivation of this plant, 
now so important an article in the exports of the country, was begun 
by the Spaniards as early as the year 1772, in the vicinity of Nat- 
chez; but was greatly lessened in value from the difficulty of clear- 
ing it from the seeds, which tedious operation was performed by 
hand until the invention of the “cotton gin” by the ingenious Whit- 
ney. Natchez was at this time a town of considerable size, and next 
in importance to New Orleans. The Nonpariel had been twenty-one 
days in performing the voyage from Cincinnati. While lying here 
‘they sold a few articles of their load. Cheese readily brought thirty- 
seven and a half cents a pound; grindstones, being a new and rare 
article in this market, sold quickly to the mechanics at fifty cents an 
inch, measuring the diameter of the stone. Natchez had been in the 
occupancy of the United States since the year 1798, when it was 
given up by the Spaniards, who had held it since 1781. The first 
governor of the Mississippi territory was Winthrop Sargent, who had 
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lived in Marietta during the Indian war. He was succeeded in 1802 
by William C. C. Claiborne, who in 1804 was appointed governor of 
the newly acquired territory of Louisiana. 

While speaking of Natchez, it will be interesting to notice a curi- 
ous incident in the life of Philip Dodridge, Esq., which took place in 
this town about the year 1796. Mr. Dodridge, as is well known to 
the early inhabitants of western Pennsylvania and Virginia, was for 
many years one of the most noted men in that region for his splendid 
talents at the bar; and has probably never been excelled, if he has 
been equalled, for his discrimination in fathoming the depths of an 
intricate case, or his powerful and logical reasoning in unfolding it. 
His father was amongst the earliest settlers of northwestern Virginia, 
in the vicinity of what was then called Charleston, but now Wells- 
burgh. His constitution being not very robust, at the age of sixteen 
or eighteen years he was taken from the plough, put to school, and 
commenced the study of Latin. His vigorous mind drank in know- 
ledge with the rapidity of thought, or as a dry sponge absorbs water. 
It soon became a habit with him to exercise his memory in changing 
the common conversation around him into the idiom of his studies; 
and following his father in his evening and morning devotions, he 
soon learned to render his prayers into very good Latin, and to con- 
verse with his teacher quite fluently. This close application to his 
books, although it invigorated his mental powers, yet enfeebled his 
body, and it became necessary for a while to suspend his studies. At 
this period, the region in which he lived had become so much im- 
proved as to afford considerable surplus produce beyond the wants 
of the inhabitants, the only market for which was to be found on the 
Mississippi river or at New Orleans. Some of his cousins, young 
men of his own age, having loaded a boat with flour, invited him to 
go with them, and recruit his enfeebled frame by a voyage to the 
South. Nothing very interesting occurred until they reached Nat- 
chez, at that time in the possession of the Spaniards. They were 
very strict in their police, forbidding any strangers or boatmen to go 
up into the town, seated on a high bluff, without a written permis- 
sion from the commandant or governor of the place. Young Dod- 
ridge feeling the ill effects of confinement to the narrow limits of the 
boat, and that he needed exercise, determined to take a walk and 
visit the town on the hill. He had ascended about half way, when 
he was met by a well dressed man, who accosted him in the Spanish 
language. Dodridge did not fully understand him, but thought it 
similar to the Latin, and answered him in that tongue. It so happen- 
ed that the individual who addressed him was no less a personage 
than the governor of Natchez, and was well versed in the Latin, hav- 
ing been liberally educated in Spain. They soon fell into a very 
familiar and animated discourse, without Philip’s once suspecting the 
station vf his new acquaintance. Learning that he had visited the 
Mississippi country on account of his delicate health, and that he was 
now walking for exercise after long confinement to the boat, and 
withal astonished and delighted to have discovered so learned a man 
in an up-country boatman, he invited him to his house. The spright- 
ly wit and uncommon intellect of the young stranger soon won his 
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whole heart, and interested the Spanish commandant deeply in his 
welfare. His admiration was not the less excited from having point- 
ed out to him on a large map of the western country, which hung 
against the wall, the spot near the head of the Ohio river, where he 
was born, and from whence he departed on the present voyage. 
While thus agreeably engaged, a black servant drove up to the door 
with a neat Spanish carriage and pair of horses, accompanied with 
an invitation from the governor to step in and ride as far as he pleas- 
ed. With many thanks, not the less acceptable to his benefactor 
from their being clothed in the Latin tongue, Philip accepted the 
offered kindness, and extended his ride to some distance around the 
suburbs of Natchez. When about to depart, he was invited to call 
every day as long as he remained, and the carriage and servant 
should be ready for his service. This pleasing intercourse was con- 
tinued for about a week; and when he finally took his leave, the 
governor gave him letters of introduction to several of the first men in 
New Orleans, accompanied with many flattering expressions of his 
admiration for his uncommon acquirements and the pleasure his ac- 
quaintance had afforded him; thus demonstrating the homage that is 
ever paid by the wise and good to learning and worth, even when 
accompanied with poverty and amongst strangers. His companions 
looked with wonder and astonishment at the gracious reception 
and attention paid to their cousin by the governor, while they were 
barely allowed to step on shore, and not suffered to leave the vicin- 
ity of the landing. Philip laughingly told them it was all owing to 
his good looks, which they could hardly believe, as in this particu- 
lar they were decidedly superior to their cousin. On reaching New 
Orleans, his letters procured him ready admission to the tables and 
the society of the most prominent men in the city; and the few 
weeks he staid there were passed in a round of amusements, freely 
bestowed by the hospitable Spaniards. At his departure they loaded 
him with their good wishes and assurances that they should never 
forget his name, or the pleasure they had received from the brilliant 
sallies of his humor and wit. Philip Dodridge was not less celebra- 
ted on the west side of the Alleghany mountains for his eloquence 
and splendid talents, than Patrick Henry was by the men of his day 
in the eastern portions of Virginia. 

Mr. Graham left the Nonpariel at Natchez, with many ardent good 
wishes for the welfare and safe return of her crew to their home in 
Ohio. Their two hands, “old Thom” and “ old Bill,’’ also left them, 
and in their place the captain took on board Mr. P. H. Hubbard, a 
house joiner, on his way from Pennsylvania to Mobile, with three 
hired hands, where he intended to carry un the business of house 
building. It was the last of May when the schooner unmoored from 
Natchez and took her departure for Baton Rouge, one hundred and 
seventy miles below. It is pleasantly situated on a commanding 
bank, forty or fifty feet above the highest floods. There was a gar- 
rison of fifty men in the fort, with four pieces of artillery. From its 
elevation their guns had complete command of the river, and all boats 
passing this fortress were obliged to land and pay a duty to the com- 
mandant. On flat boats the duty was three dollars. From the Non- 
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pariel a demand was made of ten dollars, but was finally commuted 
to six; partly, however, on account of the Spanish commandant’s 
anxiety for the schooner to go to Pensacola, where they were greatly 
in want of flour, and would pay from fifteen to twenty dollars a bar 
Higa | rel. The vessel was also constructed for running on the lakes, being 
hath Wa of light draft, and they were assured of a good price for her also. 
Tian The commandant, whose name was Grandfra, treated them very 
ie kindly, giving them a pass to free the schooner from any farther ex. 
actions, and letters of recommendation to the commandant at Pensa- 
cola and several of the merchants. Baton Rouge, being within the 
limits of West Florida, did not come into the possession of the United 
States until the year 1810, five years after this time. It is nowa 
military station, and quite an important town. The interval between 
this place and New Orleans embraces what is called “the coast,’ and 
in fertility of soil, value of productions, and beautiful villas, is not sur- 
passed by any other on the face of the earth. It is the great sugar 
region of Louisiana. The sugar cane was first introduced by the 
Spaniards, about the year 1772, and has been gradually progressing 
northerly, as new and more hardy varieties were introduced, sixty 
or eighty miles above Baton Rouge, and will finally become accli- 
mated in the vicinity of Natchez. Fourteen miles below Baton 
Rouge, on the left shore, was the inlet to bayou Marshae. Through 
this pass, by the way of the lakes, lies the route by water to Pensaco- 
la. At that day it was passed but seldom by boats, and always with 
great difficulty, being constantly more or less obstructed with rafts, or 
drift wood from the Mississippi, especially at high stages of water. 
The bayou, at all times narrow, was thickly lined with cypress trees, 
which the impetuous current occasionally undermining, sometimes 
fell entirely across the pass, not only obstructing the channel, but fill- 
ing it for some rods above with drift wood lodged against them. 
They were, however, assured by those who pretended to know, that 
there was but one obstruction, about a mile from the entrance, and 
when this was passed they would find no other all the way through, 
a distance of eighteen miles, to Gaiveston, on the river Amite, into 
which the bayou discharges its waters. The bayou Marshae has 
been impassable for many years, and now, in 1841, its bed is filled 
from thirteen to fifteen feet in depth above low water mark, and its 
entrance closed with a levee or dike. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


FROM BATON ROUGE TO NEW ORLEANS. 
| Baton Rouge, sugar, bayou Marshae—Great difficulties in getting through that bayou to Gal- 
} ¥ veston—Indian mode of catching alligators—Lake Ponchartrain—Nearly shipwrecked in 
is 4 ved by a new kind of anchor, and arrive at St. John’s—Sell their damaged vessel 
7 and load—view of New Orleans. 
The third day of June, the Nonpariel entered the pass of Maushae 
a or Iberville, and her ill fated crew commenced their Herculean labors 
5 of opening a passage through the multiplied obstructions which had 
4 closed the way. Drift after drift appeared, and day after day was 
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consumed in constant labor with axes and saws. No less than ten 
or twelve of these obstructions, some of which were many rods in ex- 
tent, were encountered and overcome. Had it not so happened that 
they took on board Mr. Hubbard at Natchez, with his tenant and 
crosscut saws, it is very doubtful whether they ever would have ex- 
tricated the vessel from this difficult pass. The current was so strong 
that they could not retrace their way and return against it, the sum- 
mer rise having commenced, so that their only hope, as it is in many 
other events of life, was in progressing onward. With the aid of as 
many hired men as they could get, with their axes, in addition to 
their own exertions, they were twenty days in squeezing their way 
between the drift wood to the port of Galveston. 

This bayou being but little frequented by man, the alligators lived 
here in peace and quietness, and for size and numbers would astonish 
the boatmen of the present day. They were often killed by the In- 
dians and hardy hunters of that time for their skins, teeth and oil. 
The commandant at Galveston, Shepherd Brown, Esq., a Baltimo- 
rean by birth, who had been a commission merchant in New Orleans, 
and so far gained the confidence of the Spaniards as to be appointed 
to this post, told the captain of the schooner that he was acquainted 
with two Indians who hunted them in the same manner they do in 
some of the rivers of Africa. One of them went into the water, hold- 
ing upright in his hand a stick of very hard wood, sharpened at each 
end, to the centre of which was attached a stout rope. As the alliga- 
tor approached with open mouth to devour him, he thrust his hand 
with the stick between the jaws, which closing were transfixed upon 
it. Returning to the land, the astonished animal was dragged to the 
shore, and killed by repeated blows on the head with an axe. 

When they reached Galveston, on the 23d of June, they could 
have received a fair price for their load, but concluded to go to Pen- 
sacola, where, they were assured by the captain of a schooner from 
that place, now lying at Galveston, they could readily get two thou- 
sand dollars for the Nonpariel. They, however, sold all their meal 
at three dollars a barrel, and the remainder of the cheese at fifty cents 
a pound, with a few barrels of flour at fourteen dollars; thinking, 
however, to get fifteen or twenty dollars at Pensacola, they avoided 
selling only a few barrels. Before the vessel could be taken to that 
post, through the inland seas of the coast, it was necessary to go to 
the bayou St. John, on lake Pontchartrain, to procure and set up 
more rigging, she needing several additional sails to make the voyage 
with safety. The captain of the Spanish schooner kindly lent them 
an anchor, to be returned at Pensacola, without which it would be 
hazardous to cross the lake. At Galveston they took on board as 
pilot a man who professed to be well acquainted with its navigation ; 
and putting out, sailed pleasantly down the river Amite to the little 
lake Maurepas, from which the outlet led them into Pontchartrain, 
distant forty miles from Galveston. This lake is about forty miles 
long by twenty-four broad, and is a beautiful sheet of water, with a 
fine sandy bottom. Its only fault for navigation is a deficiency of 
water near the mouths of its harbors, affording only from six to 
eight feet, so that in heavy gales the ground almost appears in the 
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trough of the waves. In the centre of the lake the water is much 


deeper. 

By two o’clock of the second day they had crossed the lake to 
within two miles of the bayou St. John, and with a fair wind for the 
intended port could have easily entered it had the pilot not been igno- 
rant of the mouth. At this juncture, seeing a nhdemne lying at an- | 
chor to leeward, he told the captain she was near the mouth of the 
bayou and steered directly for her. When within speaking distance, 
her captain hailed the Nonpariel and asked where bound? They 
answered, “For bayou St. John.”? To their dismay he told them 
they were now to leeward of the port and would be aground directly. 
Having only a single square-sail, they could not beat up again to 
windward, but were forced to cast anchor and wait the shifting of the 
wind. To their vexation and sorrow it continued to blow from the 
northeast for four days, and for the last twenty-four hours of that pe- 
riod rose to a complete gale. Their anchor being a light one, would, 
under the heavy surges, occasionally drag a little, and let the schooner 
into water so shoal that her keel repeatedly struck against the bottom 
in the troughs of the waves. The heavier seas made complete 
breaches across her low decks, compelling the captain to keep the 
hatches closed down. To lessen the strain on the cable, and to check 
her rolling, the masts were cut away. In this dilemma al] the crew 
but the captain were assailed with sea-sickness so violently as to con- 
fine them to their berths, and deprive them of all power to aid in the 
management of the vessel or even to assist themselves. The schoon- 
er now sprung a leak, and pumping was added to the other labors of 
the commander. While engaged at this toilsome task, he was obliged 
to lash himself to the pump to prevent being washed overboard du- 
ring the most violent period of the storm. During a slight lull in the 
gale, with the help of the pilot, he got up from the hold and threw 
overboard all the puncheon shooks and about fifty barrels of flour, to 
lighten her and prevent the thumping of the keel on the bottom, 
which threatened to make a wreck of her. 

While watching with intense anxiety and the most alarming ap- 
prehensions the gradual dragging of the anchor, at each repetition 
of the gusts of wind, which blew in squalls attended with heavy 
showers of rain, and would in a few hours more force the Nonpariel 
on to the shoals, against which the waves beat with an alarming 
surf, Barker bethought himself of a large grindstone lying in the hold, 
for which he could find no purchaser at Natchez. Providentially 
this stone was the means of saving all their lives, and rescuing the 
vessel from destruction. It was one of the largest size, not less than 
four and a half feet in diameter, and weighing nearly eight hundred 
pounds. Having rigged a proper tackle with some of the loose spars, 
they opened the hatch. and with all the dispatch in their power hoist- 
ed it on to the deck. While at this work, several seas were shipped, 
which poured a large quantity of water into the hold, threatening the 
ruin of the remainder of the cargo. This, however, they did not 
much regard, as it could soon be pumped out again. When fairly 
on deck, Barker, who had been bred a carpenter, fitted into the eye 
or hole in the centre of the grindstone a stout timber, four feet in 
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ages securing it firmly with wedges. A spare cable which they 
on board was then fitted to this newly invented anchor, and it 
was swung over the bow and dropped into the water. The strain on 
the cable soon buried the timber in the sandy bottom, and the Non- 
pariel rode out the remainder of the storm without any further drag- 
ging. During the whole of this period the captain, who was the only 
efficient man on board, was constantly wet, and kept the deck nearly 
all the time, except occasionally going below to inquire after the wel- 
fare of the sea-sick crew. His only food was hard biscuit soaked in 
the water of the lake, and eaten as he busied himself on the deck; 
while his companions in trouble were unable to eat any thing. From 
his being constantly soaked in the saline water of the lake, his feet 
and hands swelled and became so sore that the use of them was quite 

inful. For this climate the rain was unusually cold, and aided by 
the constant current of wind to which he was exposed, chilled him to 
the heart. The fourth day at night the wind shifted to a favorable 
quarter. All this time they had been unable to cook any victuals, as 
the waves had unshipped the caboose which stood on the deck ; and 
their only drink was the water of the lake, now become quite brack- 
ish from the long continuance of the easterly wind. After adminis- 
tering to the crew a drink of strong toddy, the captain was enabled 
to muster force enough to raise the anchors, and fitting up a jury-mast 
from one of the long oars, make sail for the bayou and fort of St. 
John, whose walls could be seen at some distance, and seemed as a 
beacon to mariners on the lake; which they reached the last of June, 
and gladly moored the Nonpariel at the little town which stood near 
its head. Here they found wharves and store houses, with accom- 
modations for the vessels which traded to New Orleans by way of 
the lakes. This little port was two miles from the city, and the pro- 
duce and goods were hauled across in carts or drays. In the year 
1813, a canal was dug from the city to the bayou St. John, with a 
commodious basin, so that the vessels from the lake can discharge 
their cargoes without the cost of drayage, and now there isa rail-road 
leading to the same point. 

Heartily sick of the lake navigation, and wearied with the length 
of the voyage, the supercargoes gave up all further thought of fully 
rigging the schooner and taking her to Pensacola; but concluded to 
dispose of the remainder of the damaged cargo in the best way they 
could, and selling the unlucky vessel at the wharf where she was 
lying. It was now the first of July, when the heat of summer is 
most oppressive, and to strangers from the northern region the cli- 
mate most dangerous. At this period however the yellow fever, 
since so fatal to persons not acclimated, was of rare occurrence, and 
the attacks more like the bilious remittents of the western states at 
the present day; so that our voyagers felt none of that dread and 
trepidation which falls upon us moderns when obliged from necessity 
or duty to spend a few weeks of the summer in New Orleans. The 
remaining portion of the cargo, amounting to about one hundred bar- 
rels, was hauled across from the bayou to the city and put into a 
warehouse. Being in a damaged condition, it would not sell to the 
merchants for shipping, but was retailed to the bakers at various 
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prices from eight to twelve dollars per barrel, while undamaged flour 
sold for fifteen dollars. Charles, being young and of a lively wild 
temperament, entered freely into all the amusements of the place. 
The fourth of July was celebrated with great glee by what few 
Americans there were in the city, especially by the Kentuckians, with 
whom Charles directly became immediately associated, and was re- 
ceived amongst them as one who “hailed from Kentuck.”? He soon 
became a great favorite with them, they always taking his part and 
flying to his rescue if involved in any trouble with the wild fellows 
of the city. The captain and Mr. Greene taking upon themselves 
the charge of making sales, Charles for six weeks had little else to do 
but look about and enjoy himself. By the middle of August they 
were nearly ready to depart, having been detained until this time 
from the difficulty of finding a purchaser for the Nonpariel, which 
having been left in the care of an agent at the bayou St. John, had 
been suffered to get aground; and the water falling damaged her so 
much that they realized only five hundred dollars from her sale, in- 
stead of the two thousand which they had every reason to expect be- 
fore the disastrous gale. With this money a draft was purchased on 
a merchant in Marietta, as much better and easier of conveyance 
than specie, with which all payments were made in New Orleans. 
This city, in 1805, contained a population of about twelve thousand 
souls, nearly the whole of which was made up of Frenchmen and 
Spaniards. The streets were narrow, and the houses all built in the 
style peculiar to these people, as may be seen now by visiting the old 
portion of the city. It was founded by the French about the year 
1720. In 1769 it fell into the hands of the Spaniards, who kept pos- 
session till December, 1803, when it came into the care of the United 
States. Louisiana was divided by the French into two provinces, 
the upper and the lower. The lower was made into a state in 1812; 
the upper composes all that territory now owned by the United 
States west of the Mississippi, including Missouri and Iowa. New 
Orleans is probably destined to become one of the largest cities in 
America. When the low lands around it are drained and put under 
cultivation, the levees or dikes raised so high as entirely to prevent 
the overflowing of the river, it will become as free from pestilential 
diseases as any other city on low ground in a similar latitude. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


JOURNEY HOMEWARD. 


Travel to Natchez, Mr. Greene and Charles sick—Concluded to leave Mr. Greene near Nat- 
chez—Start through the wilderness, rainy season, manner of traveling in the wilderness— 
Freedom of the woodman'’s life, Colbert's ferry—Duck river, they stop to rest, Indian fish- 
ing—They reach Nashville—Charles gave out in the Barrens—Green river, kindness 
received there—Lexington, Maysville, Scioto saltworks, they reach home, Charles restored 
to health—Voyage summed up—Richard Greene’s distressing journey home, his sickness 
and death.—Conclusion. 


It was near the last of August before all the preparations for the 
homeward journey were completed. The distance of about iwelve 
hundred miles was to be traveled by land and on horseback. No 
steam-boat ascended the Mississippi and Ohio rivers till ten years after 
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this time. Boatmen from the head waters generally took passage by 
sea to Baltimore or Alexandria, and thence over the mountains ; 
while from Kentucky and that part of Ohio below the Muskingum 
river they returned by land, some on foot and some on hotseback, 
through the wilderness; a considerable portion of which, from Nat- 
chez to Nashville, was occupied by the Indians. The journey was 
made in companies of fifteen or twenty men, carrying their pro- 
visions, tents, &c. along with them. The horses selected for this ser- 
vice were generally a small breed of mixed Spanish and Indian, 
called “Opelousas horses,” very hardy and accustomed to subsist on 
grass and the bark of trees. To every three or four persons there 
was one or more spare horses to carry the baggage. With heavy 
hearts they bid adieu to the Nonpariel, and shipping on board a 
acket at the little town of St. John, crossed once more the lake 

ontchartrain to the mouth of the Taugipahoa or “ Tuckepaw,’”’ and 
up that stream to “ Bookter’s landing,” a noted starting point for Ken- 
tucky boatmen on their way home. As horses were cheaper at Nat- 
chez than at New Orleans, they only bought two, concluding to ride 
by turns, and purchase more after they reached there. For some 
days before leaving the city, Mr. Greene and Charles had complained 
of indisposition, and by the time they arrived at Bookter’s landing 
they were both too sick to walk. Barker, being in good health, 
cheerfully gave up all claim on the horses and traveled on foot the 
whole distance to Natchez, one hundred and twenty miles. The 
country was thinly settled with cotton planters, who had recently 
emigrated from Carolina and Georgia. The soil is of a sandy quality 
and the forest growth chiefly pine. It is a healthy region, and much 
frequented of late years by the inhabitants of New Orleans during 
the sickly months of summer. 

When they reached Natchez, Mr. Greene, who had been suffering 
from a liver disease for several years, and had made the voyage with 
the hope of improving his health, was too sick to travel, and was left 
at a plantation five miles from the town. Charles’ disease increased 
slowly from bad to worse, having a chill by day and a hot fever at 
night, attended with a diarrhoea and great debility. Under such cir- 
cumstances few men would have attempted this long and dangerous 
journey through a wilderness. But being anxious to get home, and 
encouraged by a company of fifteen Kentuckians who promised him 
every aid in their power to bestow, he concluded to make the trial. 
These men were all planters or farmers who had been down to New 
Orleans with boats loaded with produce, in company for mutual de- 
fense and aid in case of difficulty. They were now on their return, 
traveling together through the wilderness, that they might assist each 
other if attacked by robbers or by sickness. One or two years before 
this period robberies had been very frequent, by Mason and his gang. 
Claiborne, governor of the Mississippi territory, offered a large re- 
ward for his head. He was killed by one of his own men and the 
band dispersed. The Kentuckians had with them several fine mares 
from the Opelousas region, where the Spaniards raised large numbers 
of the Andalusian horses, originally from old Spain. This breed, 
crossed with the fine English hunter, produced a variety of horses 
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combining both beauty and strength, and in high repute with the 
planters of Kentucky. These men, amongst whom was major Deck- 
er, afterwards killed at the battle of Tippecanoe, colonel Blainton and 
captain Crosby, were all armed with rifles or pistols, and several of 
them had been repeatedly engaged in the border wars of Kentucky 
along with Boon and Kenton. In company with these hardy fellows, 
who not only offered their aid to assist them on the way, but also the 
use of one of their horses to carry their tent and baggage, Charles felt 
a buoyancy and flow of spirits at the prospect of again seeing home, 
that had been strangers to his heart ever since leaving New Orleans. 

The Kentuckians leading the van, and Charles and Barker follow- 
ing in their train, they commenced the journey in high glee. The 
road at that time across the prairies or rolling country over which 
their course lay for five or six hundred miles was a narrow path on 
which they traveled in a single file. This trail traversed a region 
covered with grass four or five feet high, destitute of thick forests, but 

ished with clumps of trees, sometimes in groups and sometimes 
single. It so happened that the month of September was excessively 
wet, and scarcely a day passed without a heavy shower in the after- 
noon, with a repetition of the same phenomenon at night. In conse- 
quence of which they were wet to the skin every day, and seldom a 
night passed without their being driven from their blankets on the 
ground by the water which found its way in little rills beneath the 
tent. Along the borders of the creeks and runs the path was very 
muddy, but the general surface being of a loamy and sandy quality, 
absorbed the larger portion of the rain and made the traveling pretty 
good. Their average progress was a hundred miles in three days. 
They arose by daylight, and while a part prepared their breakfast, 
the others collected the horses, which although hoppled, generally 
strayed to a considerable distance during the night in search of the 
more succulent and tender grass. When all were ready they mounted 
their horses, and did not stop again until near night, and sometimes 
after dark; the older guides, who had often been through before, 
pointing out the best ground for camping, always near to some water 
course or noted spring. Here they prepared their camp fires, set up 
the tents and cooked their suppers ; which operation was always pre- 
ceded by a hearty libation of the best brandy toddy or old whisky, 
mixed and drank from their tin cups. The horses were fed with corn 
if they had any, being scarce through the Indian country, hoppled 
and turned loose ; when after a full discussion of the events of the 
day and the prospect of what might be expected to-morrow, every 
man spread his blanket on the ground, and with his baggage or sad- 
dle for a pillow commended himself to sleep. 

This manner of traveling to persons in good health, with pleasant 
weather, is exciting and full of novelty, and on the whole very de- 
lightful. Relieved from all care but that of himself and his horse, the 
traveler in the western wilds finds a freedom in his thoughts and 
movements unknown to cultivated districts. The fatigues of the day 
create a fine appetite for his simple supper, and give a high relish 
to his sleep; which being enjoyed in the open air and on the hard 
ground, has with it a degree of refreshment and restoration of the 
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wasted powers unfel§ by the sleepers in close houses and downy beds 
To be fully appreciated it must be actually experienced. To sensa- 
tions of this kind must be attributed that strong attachment to a forest 
life exhibited by Daniel Boon and so many others of the early pio- 
neers of the West. Fifteen days passed away in this mode of travel- 
ing, when the party reached “ Colbert’s ferry,’’ a noted crossing place 
on the Tennessee river, five miles below the Muscle shoals. This 
man was a “half-breed,’”’ and owned a large plantation with a num- 
ber of slaves. Of him they purchased corn at three dollars per bushel, 
that being the price all the way through the Indian nation. The 
river is here about a mile wide, and the ferriage charged for a man 
and horse was one dollar. 

In three days more they reached Duck river, a large tributary of 
the Tennessee. The bottoms on this stream have been highly cele- 
brated for their fertility. Charles, who had been losing strength 
daily, and had only been enabled to keep up by taxing his resolution 
to the utmost, now thought he could go no farther, but must stop and 
rest. He was the more induced to this result from there being a kind 
of physician here who thought he could cure him of the fever that 
constantly preyed on his life. His Kentucky friends left him with 
great reluctance, offering many hearty and kind wishes for his better 
health and safe return to his home. While resting at this place, Bar- 
ker amused himself with hunting and with watching the Chickasaw 
Indians as they pursued in their canoes the large fish which swarmed 
in the river, taking great numbers of them with spears made of the 
long canes which grow in the river bottoms. These were sixteen or 
eighteen feet in length, sharpened with a knife into a lancet shape at 
one end, and thrown with great dexterity twenty or thirty feet; sel- 
dom failing to pierce a fish through the body at every throw. This 
was doubtless an invention of great antiquity, and practiced, by their 
fathers ages before the use of iron was known amongst them. 

At the end of a week another party of Kentuckians came up on 
their way home. Some of these men had seen Charles in New Or- 
leans, and directly recognizing him, insisted that he should get up and 
go along with them to Nashville, where he could find able physi- 
cians ; telling him that if he remained here, the ignorant doctor with 
whom he now was would be certain to kill him. By this time he 
was reduced to a mere skeleton, with hollow eyes and copper colored 
skin. Encouraged by the assurances of these warm hearted men, 
hope, which had nearly forsaken him, again visited his bosom; and 
being helped on to his horse, he with great pain and distress was en- 
abled to reach Nashville, a distance of one hundred miles. Here he 
rested another week, and so far recruited by the first of October as to 
be in a condition to make one more effort to complete the journey of 
four hundred miles still before him. 

As they traveled slowly along through the beautiful valleys of Ken- 
tucky, his disease increased again so much that one day, in the “ Bar- 
rens,’’ he laid down by the side of the road in despair, telling his broth- 
er Barker he could go no farther, and was determined to make no 
more efforts, as he was certain he should die in that place. Gloomy 
and sad as was his condition, all alone in the wilds with his sick 
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brother, who was so weak and exhausted that apparently he might 
die at any hour, yet the patience of Barker never forsook him. Blest 
with a vigorous frame and the most perfect health, although he had 
been toon to many more hardships than Charles, hope and confi- 
dence always predominated in the most trying emergencies. His 
temperament was of that cool and calculating quality just fitted to 
contend with sudden and unexpected dangers and to overcome them. 
Nothing dismayed therefore by the despair of his brother, he sat pa- 
tiently down on the ground beside him. After conversing with him 
a few minutes, he brought some water in their tin cup from an adja- 
cent run, and getting him to drink a little, bathed his face and bosom. 
This revived his strength, and with it his courage, so that by a little 
persuasion he allowed his brother to assist him on to the horse again. 

In a little time they reached Green river, where a kind hearted, 
hospitable Kentuckian, as they passed by his house, took notice of the 
wan and feeble looks of Charles, and insisted on their stopping with 
him till he was more able to travel. He treated him wit! the utmost 
kindness, tendering every thing in the house that would 1. any way 
promote his comfort or restore his health. Under this hospitable root 
they remained nearly a week, at the end of which period he had so 
far recruited his strength as to be able to ride with much more ease 
than at any time before. 

With many thanks, they bid adieu to their kind host, who refused 
all compensation for his trouble, and they reached Lexington without 
further incident. Here they stayed three days with an old acquaint- 
ance who had formerly lived in Marietta. From there their road led 
them through Maysville, where they once more saw the waters of 
the beautiful Ohio. Ten miles above the latter town they crossed 
the river and were again in their own state. The route to Marietta 
led through by the Scioto saltworks, where they also found several 
friends and spent a day or two. From here they rode to Athens in 
one day, distant about forty miles; the near approach to home add- 
ing fuel to the flame of life, which had been burning so feebly within 
the invalid. The pure air of the frosty mornings, which now began 
to appear, cooled and braced his relaxed muscles; while the brown 
deer as they bounded across the path, and the wild turkeys gobbling 
on the hillsides, served to attract his attention and enliven the way, 
which led through a region that was but just beginning to be occu- 
pied with here and there a solitary settler. Their journey was now 
nearly ended ; and passing along the ridges of Federal creek, and the 
broad slopes of Wolf creek, they emerged from the forest on to the 
Muskingum river, opposite their father’s house, which stream they 
forded the last day of October. So emaciated and changed in looks 
and complexion was Charles, that his own mother did not know him. 
When assured it was her son, more by seeing Barker with him in full 
health and flesh than from any other evidence, she burst into tears, 
clasping him to her breast in an agony of tears. Poor Charles was 
very thankful for being permitted once more to see his mother, whom 
he had thought he should never again behold, and whose former tone 
of kindness he had learned to appreciate while lying sick and dis- 
tressed on the ground in the wilderness, with no mother’s gentle hand 
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to bathe his fevered brow or hold the cooling cup to his lips. During 
the whole of the following winter he remained weak and feeble, re- 
quiring the constant advice of one of the most skilful physicians the 
country afforded to restore him to his wonted health, which however 
returned in the spring, and with it his usual flow of fine spirits. As 
to the proceeds of the voyage, nothing was left remaining of the Non- 
pariel cargo but the two Opelousas horses and the draft for five hun- 
dred dollars. What with their losses on the lake in the storm, all the 
rest had been swallowed up in paying their expenses through the 
bayou Marshae, at New Orleans, and in their tedious journey home. 
This, however, was but an epitome of many of the voyages on the 
western rivers before the era of steam-boats and underwriters. 

Richard Greene, the other partner in the voyage, who was left sick 
at Natchez, was in a still more distressing condition. He not only 
had a wife and four children to care for, but he had invested the 
avails of a small farm, his only estate, in his share of the schooner 
and cargo. He had undertaken the trip with the hope of benefiting 
his health, which had been poor, laboring under a liver disease for 
some years. In about four weeks after the departure of Charles and 
Barker, the fever had so far left him that he concluded to commence 
his journey homeward. While yet so weak as to be barely able to 
sit on his horse, he set out in company with only one man, who was 
also an invalid. When he got fairly into the Indian country he was 
attacked with a relapse of chill and fever. Providentially a physician 
stopped at the Indian house over night, and administered such medi- 
cines as put a stop to the disease and enabled him to resyme his jour- 
ney. The rains of September were continued into October : he was 
often wet to the skin, and was obliged to travel on very muddy roads. 
His horse became tired and exhausted, and for many days he had to 
walk for miles together to relieve the poor beast. His money was 
nearly all spent, having barely enough to pay traveling expenses af- 
ter discharging the bills for his sickness near Natchez, and none to 
give in exchange for a fresh animal. His dress, calculated only for 
summer weather, was too thin to protect him from the cold and wet 
of October; and when he reached home the last of that month, his 
strength was all gone, and the disease transferred from the liver to the 
lungs. It was, however, a great blessing to him once more to see his 
wife and children. He lingered along, growing daily weaker and 
weaker, till early in December, about six weeks after his return, when 
death put an end to his anxiety and his sufferings. 

Thus terminated the voyage of the beautiful but unfortunate Non- 
pariel. In this voyage may be seen a picture of many circumstances 
of life. Man in his youthful prime sets out amid the joys and flow 
ers of spring, careering along gaily, cheered by the lively songs of 
birds. Anon the flowers fade, fruits ripen, and the scene assumes a 
more grave aspect. While in the onward path of duty, scarce any 
thing mars the placid cheerfulness of his voyage, now pursued to the 
midsummer of life. But alas! he sometimes lends his ear to the 
whisperings of a tempter, turns aside, and suffers in bayous and 
storms, and terminates his voyage even more disastrously than that 
of the Nonpariel. 
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SILK CULTURE IN AMERICA. 


Our readers are here presented with a concise account of the manufacture of 
silk, found in the Newark (Ohio) Gazette. They will doubtless be pleased 
with a view of this subject, as connected with our prosperity. We lately vis- 
ited Mr. Harrison’s silk reeling establishment in Cincinnati. He is manufac- 
turing choice sewing silk, and intends enlarging his establishment, not only to 
manufacture in larger quantities, but in greater variety. He informed us that 
he has, adjoining and around his cocoonery, forty thousand trees, which he in- 
tends immediately on the opening of the season to increase to eighty thousand. 
We understand that there is nothing like the mystery, art and risk in this most 
lucrative business, as the interested and selfish are wont to wrap around it, 
Can that not be removed? It is not the province of the American Pioneer to 
do that farther than what is historical may contribute to it. We hope how- 
ever, for the good of the country, if the subject is shrouded in unnecessary 
mystery, that those who know it will exert themselves to disperse it. In 
our last, when speaking of the legislative aid given to staging at its commence- 
ment, we hinted that the culture of silk might soon flourish so as to produce 
like competition. We see no good reason why silk culture cannot become 
lucrative. What is there in our soil, climate, enterprise, habits, or the fair 
hands of our damsels, to prevent it ? 


SILK CULTURE IN AMERICA. 


We have lately met with a few facts relating to this subject, which 
we lay before our readers, hoping that even such a very incomplete 
view may not be without its value. 

In 1663, silk culture was started in Virginia; it was a penal of- 
fence, if mulberry trees were not planted at the rate of ten for every 
hundred acres. In 1760, the London society for the encouragement 
of arts, manufactures and commerce, gave premiums for silk raised in 
Georgia, Pennsylvania and Connecticut. In 1747, Mr. Law, the gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, wore the first coat and stockings made of New 
England silk. 

Some extracts taken from the very rare and interesting “ Silk Jour- 
nal,” of president Stiles, of New Haven, show that silk was raised 
in Newport, Rhode Island, as early as 1758. In 1771, Mrs. Stiles, 
wife of the president, had a gown which was manufactured in Lon- 
don, from silk raised by herself; and in 1788, at the commencement 
at Yale College, the president wore a gown woven from American 
silk. In 1790, twenty-nine families in Northfork, Connecticut, raised 
and spun twelve hundred runs of silk; and, in the same year, fifty 
families in New Haven were engaged in silk raising. 

It is said that the weaving of silk in this country, was first tried in 
the year 1833, at Marshfield, Connecticut. But the first regularly or- 
ganized silk factory in America, according to Mr. Gill, is that located 
at Mount Pleasant, Ohio. In the dressing room of this factory there 
are eleven distinct machines, while the weaving room contains six 
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looms for the production of the following fabrics :—lustring, plush for 
hats, brocaded silk singe for vesting, blanch, Genoa velvet, black cra- 
vat handkerchiefs, and rich tissue flowered silk. There are twenty 
hands employed in the factory, and the average value of silk manu- 
factured per day is $30. During the two past years, Mr. Gill has 
made thirty-five pieces of velvet, worth from four to six dollars per 
yard; ten pieces of plush, from which were made twenty-four dozen 
silk hats, worth $48 per dozen; one hundred pieces dress silks, flow- 
ered vestings, &c., varying in length from ten to thirty yards, worth 
from $1 to $3 per yard; also, sixty dozen cravats and handkerchiefs, 
worth from $1 to $175 each. Connected with the factory are thirty 
acres covered with the mulberry tree, and three cocooneries, the latter 
having cost the proprietor $1,200. The factory itself is a three story 
building, which cost $1,100. During the past year, several thousand 
pounds of cocoons have been raised in Cincinnati: Mr. T. Yarwood 
having raised himself four hundred pounds ; from which he has reeled 
some truly beautiful silk, and looms for spinning are soon to be es- 
tablished. 

There is a good deal of silk raised in the town of Somerset, Ken- 
tucky, and in Madison, Indiana. Mr. Ira Wells, of the last mention- 
ed place, raised seven hundred dollars worth during the past year. 
Nashville, Tennessee, deserves to be mentioned in this connection; 
Dr. Thomas White, of that city, having invented a machine which 
performs the five distinct processes of reeling, winding, throsting, tram- 
ming and skeining the silk, in but little more time than is required for 
reeling it alone. 

In Williamson, Tennessee, there were lately manufactured some 
excellent silk handkerchiefs. Considerable silk is raised in Michigan: 
Mr. Kinney, of Detroit, reeled over two hundred skeins last season. 

In Pennsylvania, Beaver county probably takes the lead in silk 
raising. Miss Rapp, of economy, in that county, received last year 
as much as $1,473, as a premium for cocoons raised. The next 
highest premium was awarded to Mr. Sellers, of Delaware county, 
and amounted to $173 55. In Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, there 
were raised, during the past season, about three thousand pounds of 
cocoons, and the whole number of persons who received premiums in 
Pennsylvania, in 1841, was two bundred and twenty-three, living in 
twenty-eight different counties; and the whole amount of premiums 
awarded was $4,418 55. 

In Monroe county, New York, there was a bounty paid on 1,538 
pounds of cocoons, and 29 pounds of reeled silk during the past year, 
and there is considerable raised in the neighboring counties. The 
sewing silk made by Hart, of Le Roy, New York, is considered supe- 
rior to the imported. ‘The establishment of Messrs. Whitmarsh, of 
Northampton, Massachusetts, is a very large and flourishing concern, 
of which we regret we have not the details. Another point famed 
for the silk business is Elizabethtown, New Jersey. We lately gave 
a notice of state prison silk, at Auburn, New York. 

In 1839, the entire silk product of the Union was 328,981 pounds 
of cocoons. Pennsylvania coming first, Connecticut second, and Ohio 
third, in the list of silk growing states. 
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NAVIGATION BY STEAM. 


Ar the close of our last article on this subject, we advertised our readers 
that the history of that art, when well developed, would be a bright star in 
the constellation of American glory. This in the progress of these pieces we 
shall endeavor to show, in order to fix the mind more attentively upon, and 
inspire a love for, American character and American institutions, under which 
a young people, such as we were and such as we are, could be able to cope 
with and even surpass the oldest and most wealthy nations on earth. These 
are proper subjects to contemplate in juxtaposition with the first settlement of 
the country. Without a close comparison both would seem to lose at least 
half their lustre. 

It is not here, nor will it be elsewhere contended, that our institutions are 
faultless, or that we are guiltless ; but we do, and shall strongly contend, that 
we have the best institutions, and that our character amongst nations is 
neither mean nor reproachful. Foreign scribblers have so bespattered us by 
their criticisms upon our manners and customs, that we often seem to be al- 
most persuaded that the nation is far in the background of civilization. The 
truth is, that these foreign catchpenny book makers come among us with at 
least a pretended stock of refinement, and a real stock of egotism; and mis- 
take the great variety of American character, all united by common ties, for 
a blemish, and our want of social distinctions for a fault. They forget that 
as a people we overlook the fulsome etiquette of courts, and have our minds 
more intently fixed upon clearing our lands, planting our corn, digging our 
lands, laying our rail-roads, building our cities, and improving our arts, 
manufactures and agriculture. Among these, is that of navigation by steam ; 
and hence it is that their best men acknowledge us before them, and brighten 
the escutcheon of our nation’s character. 

Among foreign writers, there are characters that would do honor to any 
nation, with minds too large to be employed in caressing ladies’ lapdogs, or 
captivated by mere external show of any kind. Davin Stevenson, Esq. is 
one of them, celebrated for both depth of research and practical experience. 
He visited this country in 1837, and saw for himself. In his “ Civil Engi- 
neering of North America,” of navigation by steam he thus speaks: 

« Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the actual inven- 
tion of steam-boats, there is no doubt that steam navigation was first 
fully and successfully introduced into real use in the United States of 
America, and that Fulton, a native of North America, launched a 
steam-vessel at New York, in the year 1807; while the first success- 
ful experiment in Europe was made on the Clyde, in the year 1812, 
before which period steam had been, during four years, generally 
used as a propelling power in the vessels navigating the Hudson. 

«“ The steam navigation of the United States is one of the most in- 
teresting subjects connected with the history of North America, and 
it is strange that hitherto we should have received so little informa- 
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tion regarding it, especially as there is no class of works, in that com- 
paratively new and still rising country, which bear stronger marks 
of long continued exertion, successfully directed to the perfection of 
its object, than are presented by many of the steam-boats which now 
navigate its rivers, bays and lakes. 

«It would be improper to compare the present state of steam navi- 
gation in America with that of this country, for the nature of things 
has established a very important distinction between them. By far 
the greater number of the American steam-boats ply on the smooth 
surfaces of rivers, sheltered bays, or arms of the sea, exposed neither 
to waves nor to wind; whereas most of the steam-boats in this coun- 
try go out to sea, where they encounter as bad weather and as heavy 
waves as ordinary sailing vessels. The consequence is, that in 
America a much more slender built, and a more delicate mould, give 
the requisite strength to their vessels, and thus a much greater speed, 
which essentially depends upon these two qualities, is generally ob- 
tained. In America the position of the machinery and of the cabins, 
which are raised above the deck of the vessels, admits of powerful 
engines, with an enormous length of stroke, being employed to pro- 
pel them; but this arrangement would be wholly inapplicable to the 
vessels navigating our coasts, at least to the extent to which it has 
been carried in America. 

«“ But perhaps the strongest proof that American vessels are ver 
differently cireumstanced from those of Europe, and therefore admit 
of a construction more favorable for the attainment of great speed, is 
the fact that they are not generally, as in Europe, navigated by per- 
sons possessed of a knowledge of seamanship. In this country steam 
navigation produces hardy seamen, and British steamers, being ex- 
posed to the open sea in all weathers, are furnished with masts and 
sails, and must be worked by persons who, in the event of any acci- 
dent happening the machinery, are capable of sailing the vessel, and 
who must therefore be experienced seamen. The case is very differ- 
ent in America, where, with the exception of the vessels navigating 
the lakes, and one or two of those which ply on the eastern coast, 
there is not a steamer in the country which has either masts or sails, 
or is commanded by a professional seaman, These facts foreibly 
show the different state of steam navigation in America, a state very 
favorable for the attainment of great speed and a high degree of per- 
fection in the locomotive art. 

“ The early introduction of steam navigation into the country, and 
the rapid increase which has since taken place in the number of 
steam-boats, have afforded an extensive field for the prosecution of 
valuable inquiries on this interesting subject; and the builders of 
steam-boats, by availing themselves of the opportunities held out to 
them, have been enabled to make constant accessions to their practi- 
cal knowledge, which have gradually produced important improve- 
ments in the construction and action of their vessels. But on min- 
utely examining the most approved American steamers, I found it 
impossible to trace any general principles which seem to have served 
as guides for their construction. Every American steam-boat builder 
holds opinions of his own, which are generally founded, not on theo- 
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retical principles, but on deductions drawn from a close examination 
of the practical effects of the different arrangements and proportions 
pert in the construction of different steam-boats, and these opin- 
ions never fail to influence, to a greater or less degree, the built of his 
vessel, and the proportions which her several parts are made to bear 
to each other. 

“So lately as twelve years ago, about thirty hours were occupied 
by the steam-boats navigating the Hudson in making their passages 
from New York to Albany, a distance of about one hundred and fifty 
miles, which is at the rate of only five miles per hour. Passengers 
were then conveyed in barges towed by steam-boats, to avoid the 
danger which, according to the following extract from an advertise- 
ment of the sailing of the vessels, seems at that time to have attended 
the steam navigation of the country: ‘ Passengers on board the safety 
barges will not be in the least exposed to any accident which may 
happen by reason of the fire or steam on board of the steam-boats. 
The noise of the machinery, the trembling of the boat, the heat from 
the furnace, boilers and kitchen, and every thing which may be con- 
sidered as unpleasant or dangerous on board of a steam-boat, are en- 
tirely avoided.’ These ‘safety barges’ however have been entirely 
laid aside, and the voyage between Albany and New York is now 
generally performed in ten hours, exclusive of the time lost in making 
stoppages, being at the astonishing rate of fifteen miles per hour. 
They have effected this great increase of speed by constantly making 
experiments on the form and proportions of their engines and vessels, 
in short, by a persevering system of trial and error, which is still 
going forward; and the natural consequence is, that, even at this day, 
no two steam-boats are alike, and few of them have attained the age 
of six months without undergoing some material alterations. 

«“ These observations apply more particularly to the eastern waters 
of the United States, where the great number of steam-boat builders, 
and the rapid increase of trade, have produced a competition which 
has led to the construction of a class of vessels unequaled in point of 
speed by those of any other quarter of the globe. The original con- 
struction of most of these vessels has, as already stated, been materi- 
ally changed. The breadth of beam and the length of keel have in 
some vessels been increased, and in others they have been diminished. 
This mode of procedure may seem rather paradoxical; but in Ameri- 
ca it is no uncommon thing to alter steam-boats by cutting them 
through the middle, and either increasing or diminishing their dimen- 
sions as the occasion may require. It is only a short time since many 
of the steam-boats were furnished with false bows, by which the 
length of the deck and the rake of the cutwaters were greatly increas- 
ed. On some vessels these bows still remain; from others they have 
been removed, subsequent experiments having led to the conclusion, 
that a perpendicular bow, without any rake, is best adapted for a 
fast sailing boat. When I visited the United States in 1837, the 
‘ Swallow’ held the reputation of being one of the two swiftest steam- 
ers which have ever navigated the American waters, and this vessel 
had received an addition of twenty-four feet to her original length, 
besides having been otherwise considerably changed. Before these 
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alterations were made on her, she was considered, as regards speed, 
to be an inferior vessel. 

« Local circumstances, connected with the nature of the trade in 
which the steam-boats are engaged, have given rise to the employ- 
ment of three distinct classes of vessels in American steam naviga- 
tion. The general characteristics by which the eastern water boats are 
distinguished, are, a small draught of water, great speed and the use 
of condensing engines of large dimensions, having a great length of 
stroke. On the western waters, on the other hand, the vessels have a 
greater draught of water and less speed, and are propelled by high- 
pressure engines of small size, working by steam of great elasticity. 
The steamers on the lakes, again, have a very strong built and a large 
draught of water, possessing in a greater degree the character of sea- 
boats than any of those belonging to the other two classes. They 
also differ in having masts and sails, with which the others are not 
provided. 

« The inferences to be drawn from these facts are, that the great 
experiment for the improvement of steam navigation, in which the 
Americans may be said to have been engaged for the last thirty years, 
is not completed, and the speed at which they have succeeded in pro- 
pelling their steam-vessels may yet be increased ; and also that, in the 
construction of their vessels, they have been governed by experience 
and practice alone without attempting to introduce theoretical princi- 
ples, in the application of which to the purpose of propelling vessels, 
by the action of paddle-wheels on the water, numerous difficulties 
have hitherto been experienced.” 


ROBERT FULTON. 

Although we are more than willing to do justice to all the pioneers in the 
art of navigation by steam, many of which aided in bringing it to a successful 
experiment; yet the claims of Robert Fulton must not be overlooked, nor so 
long delayed as to hazard the suspicion of neglect. It has been said, and 
doubtless in truth too, that he had the advantage of all that was done before 
him. That the experiments of others were so much done towards perfecting 
what we are apt to ascribe all the credit of to him. We do not ascribe all 
the credit of invention to him. Perhaps on the score of simple invention he 
has little due to him; not half so much as some others. But that he at least 
made such improvements as were susceptible of success, without which the 
most laborious and expensive experiments are mere abortions, no one without 
great hazard of character will deny. A very essential trait in the character 
of a pioneer was in a pre-eminent degree possessed by him, and also by Ste- 
vens ; and that is, untiring and unconquerable perseverance. Without this, 
great and useful inventions avail little: and it might be made a question, 
whether Fulton was most benefited by what had been done before his time 
by way of theoretic invention, or injured by unsuccessful attempts inducing 
doubts and discouragements in his own mind, and also increasing public preju 
dice against the improvement. The question is not, whether any thing 
is due to those who preceded him in experiments or not. They deserve all 
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honor and respect as the real benefactors, something, perhaps uncontrolable, 
prevented them from perfecting it. But the question is, whether Fulton 
was most benefited by their inventions or injured by their failures. We, 
at another time, shall examine more minutely their respective claims. Mean- 
while we present such a view of the unsuccessful attempts with which he 
was more immediately connected, as well to do justice to other worthies as 
we pass along, as to show the steps by which that system was brought to a 
successful adoption. This we cannot do better than to quote more from, and 
follow pretty closely, the researches of the excellent writer we first quoted on 
this subject. 


“ Next in order of time to Fitch and Rumsey, we find Miller, of 
Dalswinton, in Scotland. This ingenious gentleman had, as early 
as 1787, turned his attention to substitutes for the common oar and 
had planned a triple vessel propelled by wheels. Finding that 
wheels could not be made to revolve with sufficient rapidity by men 
working upon a crank, the idea of applying a steam engine was sug- 
gested by one of his friends, and an engineer of the name of Syming- 
ton employed by him to put the idea into practice. The vessel was 
double, being an experimental pleasure boat on the lake in his 
grounds at Dalswinton. The trial was so satisfactory, that Miller 
was induced to build a vessel sixty feet in length. This was also 
double, and it is asserted that it was moved by its engines along the 
Forth and Clyde canal at the rate of seven miles per hour, The boat, 
the wheels, and the engine, were, however, so badly proportioned to 
each other, that the paddles were continually breaking, and the vessel 
suffered so much by the strain of the machinery as to be in danger 
of sinking, and Miller found it unsafe to venture into any navigation 
of greater depth than the canal. The apparatus was therefore re- 
moved and laid up, and here the experiments of Miller ceased. He 
himself appears evidently to have considered this experiment an ab- 
solute failure, and ascribed the blame to the engineer. We have te 
remark that the double boat used by Miller, was a form ill suited to 
the purpose; in the ferry boats of that structure, introduced by Ful- 
ton into this country, the resistance growing out of the dead water 
included between the two hulls, has been found such, that they have 
been gradually abandoned, and single vessels substituted. 

“John Stevens, of Hoboken, commenced his experiments on steam 
navigation in 1791. Possessed of a patrimonial fortune, and well 
versed in science, he was at the time wanting in the practical mechan- 
ical skill that was necessary to success; he was hence compelled, at 
first, to employ men of far less talent than himself, but who had been 
educated as practical machinists. His first engineer turned out an in- 
corrigible sot; his second became consumptive, and died before the 
experiment was completed. Stevens then resolved to depend upon 
his own resources, and built a workshop on his own estate, where he 
employed workmen under his own superintendence. In this shop he 
brought up his son, Robert L. Stevens, as a practical engineer, to 
whom many important improvements in steam navigation, and the 
most perfect boats that have hitherto been constructed, are due. 
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« During these experiments, Stevens invented the first tubular boil- 
er; and his first attempts were made with a rotary engine, for which, 
however, he speedily substituted one of Watt’s. With various forms 
of vessels, and different modifications of propelling apparatus, he im- 

lied boats at the rate of five or six miles per hour. They were, in 
truth, more perfect than any of his predecessor’s, but did not satisfy 
his own high-raised hopes and sanguine expectations. These exper- 
iments were conducted at intervals up to the year 1807, and much di- 
minished his fortune. We must, however, pass from the detail of 
them, and the notice of the parties who became concerned with him, 
in order to speak of what was doing in Europe in the meantime. 

“The earl of Stanhope, in 1793, revived the project of Genevois, 
for an apparatus similar to the feet of a duck. It was placed, in 
1795, in a boat furnished with a powerful engine. He was, however, 
unable to obtain a velocity greater than three miles per hour. While 
engaged in these experiments, on the 13th September, 1793, he re- 
ceived a letter from Fulton, who proposed the use of paddle-wheels ; 
and it is probable that his neglect to listen to this suggestion caused a 
delay in the introduction of the steam-boat of at least twelve years; 
for we cannot doubt that the ingenuity of Fulton, backed by the cap- 
ital and influence of lord Stanhope, would have been as successful 
then as it was on a subsequent occasion. 

“In the year 1797, chancellor Livingston, of the state of New 
York, built a steam-boat on the Hudson river. He was associated in 
this enterprise with a person of the name of Nisbett, a native of 
England. Brunel, since distinguished for the block machinery, and 
as engineer of the London tunnel, acted as their engineer. In the 
full confidence of success, Livingston applied to the legislature of the 
state of New York for an exclusive privilege, which was granted, on 
condition that he should, within a year, produce a vessel impelled by 
steam at the rate of three miles per hour. This they were unable to 
effect, and the project was dropped for the moment. 

“In the year 1800, Livingston and Stevens united their efforts and 
were aided by Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt. Their apparatus was a sys- 
tem of paddles, resembling a horizontal chain pump, and set in mo- 
tion by an engine of Watt’s construction. We now know that such 
a plan, if inferior to the paddle-wheel, might answer the purpose ; it, 
however, failed in consequence of the weakness of the vessel, which, 
changing its figure, dislocated the parts of the engine. One of the 
workmen in their employ suggested the use of the paddle-wheel in 
preference; but, Stevens candidly states, their minds were not pre- 
pared to expect success from so simple a method. 

“Their joint proceedings were interrupted by the, appointment of 
chancellor Livingston to represent the American government in 
France, but neither he nor Stevens were yet discouraged; the latter 
continued to pursue his experiments at Hoboken, while the former 
carried to Europe high-raised expectations of success. 

“Tt has been stated that Symington was employed by Miller of 
Dalswinton as his engineer ; we have now to record an attempt made 
by him under the patronage of lord Dundas of Kerse. Miller’s views 
appear to have been directed to the navigation of estuaries and rivers, 
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if not to that of the sea itself. Symington, on the present occasion, 
limited himself to the drawing of boats upon a canal. The experi- 
ment was made upon the Forth and Clyde canal, but the boats were 
drawn at the rate of no more than three and a half miles per hour, 
which did not answer the expectations of his patron, and the attempt 
was abandoned. During this attempt, Symington asserts that he was 
visited by Fulton, who stated to him the great value such an inven- 
tion would have in America, and by his account, took full and ample 
notes. In the attempt he thus makes to claim for himself the merit 
of Fulton’s subsequent success, he is defeated by the clear and con- 
clusive evidence that Fulton exhibited in a court of law of his hav- 
ing submitted a plan analogous to that afterwards carried into effect, 
to lord Stanhope, in 1795, six years prior to the experiment of Sym- 
ington. That Fulton, whose thoughts had continued to dwell upon 
steam navigation, and who saw with prophetic eye, the vast space for 
this Ae are afforded by the Mississippi and its branches, should 
have visited all the places where steam-boats were to be seen, was nat- 
ural; but a comparison of the draught of Symington’s boat, which is 
still extant, with the boats constructed by Fulton, furnishes conclusive 
evidence that the latter borrowed no valuable ideas from the former.” 
“We here remark an anachronism in the work of Stuart. Sym- 
ington’s own narrative, as given by that author, seems to place the 
interview with Fulton in 1801. Stuart, in a subsequent place, refers 
it to the date of this visit of Fulton’s to England. We have previous- 
ly stated it as happening at the former date upon Symington’s au- 
rity, as this is alone consistent with the expression of astonishment 
that he records. For this could hardly have been uttered subsequent 
to the trial made upon the Seine. Each of the dates, however, 
causes a dilemma. If he saw Symington’s boat in 1801, he returned 
to France with his previous impression in favor of paddle-wheels 
very much weakened ; if not until 1804, he had already performed 
more than Symington. In like manner the claim of Henry Bell, so 
ea maintained by British authors, falls to the ground. 
ll claims the merit of having furnished Fulton with the plan of his 
successful steam-boat on the ground of his having furnished plans 
and drawings, which he heard, ¢wo years afterwards from Fulton, 
were likely to answer this end. On receiving this letter, he states 
that ‘he was led to consider the folly of sending his opinions on these 
matters to other countries, and not putting them into practice in his 
own.’ Now, as Bell did not build his first boat until 1812, we can- 
not place the date of Fulton’s second letter earlier than his return to 
America in 1806, and that it was written from America, Bell’s ex- 
— render evident. Fulton, therefore, could have derived no 
nefit from his advice, for his experiment in France was in 1803, 
and the engine of Watt and Bolton, which was first used on the Hud- 
son, must have been ordered at least a year before the alleged date 
of Bell’s communications. Neither can we reconcile his claims with 
the statement made by his friends, that he was several years in bring- 
ing his plans to perfection; and his boat was, after all, very inferior 
to those constructed by Fulton several years earlier. The anxiety 
of the British public to transfer the honors of Fulton to Bell, is mani- 
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fest from a report of a committee of parliament, where it is stated 
that Bell came to this country to construct boats for Fulton, while it 
is now admitted that he was never on this side of the Atlantic. We 
apprehend, however, that the correspondence with Bell took place 
on a different occasion. When Fulton planned his ferry-boats for 
the East river (New York,) he proposed to make them double; he 
therefore naturally desired to know something of Miller’s vessel, 
which he had never seen, and, by Bell’s own statement, the request 
of Fulton was limited to that single object. Bell asserts that he fur- 
nished, in addition, views and plans of his own; but long before this 
time Fulton’s boats were in successful operation, and many competi- 
tors had already appeared, not only in those places where an exclusive 
grant existed, but even within the waters of the state of New York. 

«The engine ordered from Watt and Bolton, reached New York 
towards the close of the year 1806, and the vessel built to receive it 
was set in motion in the suramer of 1807. The engine from England 
was put on board of her, and in August, she was completed, and was 
moved by her machinery from her birthplace to the Jersey shore. 
Mr. Livingston and Mr. Fulton had invited many of their friends to 
witness the first trial, among whom were those learned men, Dr. 
Mitchell and Dr. M’Neven, to whom we are indebted for some ac- 
count of what passed on this occasion. Nothing could exceed the 
surprise and admiration of all who witnessed the experiment. The 
minds of the most incredulous were changed in a few minutes. Be- 
fore the boat had made the progress of a quarter of a mile, the great- 
est unbeliever must have been converted. The man who, while he 
looked on the expensive machine, thanked his stars that he had more 
wisdom than to waste his money on such idle schemes, changed the 
expression of his features as the boat moved from the wharf and 
gained her speed, and his complacent expression gradually stiffened 
into one of wonder. The jeers of the ignorant who had neither sense 
nor feeling enough to suppress their contemptuous ridicule and rude 
jokes, were silenced for a moment by a vulgar astonishment, which 
deprived them of the power of utterance, till the triumph of genius 
extorted from the incredulous multitude which crowded the shores, 
acclamations of congratulation and applause. 

“The boat had not been long under way, when Fulton ordered her 
engine to be stopped. Though her performance so far exceeded the 
expectations of every other person, and no one but himself thought 
she could be improved, he immediately perceived that there was an 
error in the construction of her water-wheels. He had their diame- 
ters lessened, so that the buckets took less hold of the water, and 
when they were again put in motion, it was manifest that the altera- 
tion had increased the speed of the boat. It may well be said, that 
the man of genius and knowledge has a sense beyond those which 
are common to others, or that he sees with different eyes. How 
many would have gazed upon these ill-proportioned wheels, without 
perceiving that they were imperfect. 

“This boat, which was called the Clermont, soon after made a trip 
to Albany. Mr. Fulton gives the following account of this voyage in 
a letter to his friend, Mr. Barlow. ‘ My steam-boat voyage to Alba- 
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ny and back, has turned out rather more favorable than I had calcu- 
lated. The distance from New York to Albany is one hundred and 
a miles: I ran it up in thirty-two hours, and down in thirty. I 
had a light breeze against me the whole way, both going and com- 
ing, and the voyage has been performed wholly by the power of the 
steam engine. I overtook many sloops and schooners beating to 
windward, and parted with them as if they had been at anchor. The 
power of propelling boats by steam is now fully proved. The morn- 
ing I left New York, there were not, perhaps, thirty persons in the 
city, who believed that the boat would ever move one mile an hour, 
or be of the least utility; and while we were putting off from the 
wharf, which was crowded with spectators, I heard a number of sar- 
castic remarks. This is the way in which ignorant men compliment 
what they call philosophers and projectors. Having employed much 
time, money, and zeal, in accomplishing this work, it gives me, as it 
will you, great pleasure to see it fully answer my expectations. It 
will give a cheap and quick conveyance to the merchandise on the 
Mississippi, Missouri, and other great rivers, which are how laying 
open their treasures to the enterprise of our countrymen; and al- 
though the prospect of personal emolument has been some induce- 
ment to me, yet I feel infinitely more pleasure in reflecting on the im- 
mense advantage that my country will derive from the invention,’ &c. 











[First Fulton boat built in America.} 


“Soon after this successful voyage, the Hudson boat was adver- 
tised and established as a regular passage boat between New York 
and Albany. She, however, in the course of the season, met with 
several accidents from the hostility of those engaged in the ordinary 
navigation of the river, and from defects in her machinery ; the great- 
est of which was, having her water-wheel shafts of cast iron, which 
was insufficient to sustain the great power applied to them. The 
wheels also were hung without any support for the outward end of the 
shaft, which is now supplied by what are called the wheel-guards.” 
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SKETCH OF WESTERN SETTLEMENTS. 


Introductory—Trip to Pittsburgh, and thence down the river to Manchester—Tavern at 
Manchester— Trip to Cincinnati— Through Kentucky, and back to Brush creek on 
horseback — From Brush creek home — Removes to Brush creek—Indian customs— 
Brush creek navigation in 1806— Trip to New Orleans— Remains there till June— 
Sells out and comes home, making a good trip. 


Mrz. Wiiu1ams,—At your request, I send you a brief outline of my 
first settlement in this country. It can be of little interest except in 
relation to the state of improvement at the time I first traveled through 
this state. 

My birthplace was called the Trap, in Pennsylvania. On the 11th 
of last November I was seventy-one years of age. I came to the 
Glades, in Pennsylvania, to a town then called Brumer, now Somer- 
set, in the year 1791. Married Ann Jones in 1794, and determined 
to come to the West. I left Somerset in 1797, to visit the western 
country, and came to Pittsburgh, which was then a smart village. [I 
then entered a Kentuck boat and descended the river. Steubenville 
was then just commenced. At Wheeling there were a few houses— 
a smart little town for the backwoods. We floated day and night, 
and thus I had but little chance of observation. At Marietta there 
were considerable improvements; and this is the only improvement I 
recollect between Wheeling and the mouth of the Scioto. We most 
likely passed settlements in the night. Below the mouth of the Sci- 
oto, at the town of Alexandria, there was a small beginning. The 
next settlement I saw was Massie’s settlement, called Manchester. 

Here I left the boat, intending to visit the country on horseback. 
There were fifteen to twenty cabins at Manchester, one of which was 
called a tavern. It was at least a grog shop. There were about a 
dozen visiters at the tavern, and as the landlord was a heyday, well- 
met tippler with the rest, they appointed me to assist the landlady in 
making eggnog. I was inexperienced in the art, but I made out to 
suit them very well. I put about a dozen eggs in a large bowl, and 
after beating or rather stirring the eggs up a little, I added about a 
pound of sugar and a little milk to this mass; then I filled the bowl 
up with wpisky, and set it on the table; and they sat round the ta- 
ble and supped it with spoons! Tumblers or glasses of any sort had 
not then come in fashion. They all began to cut up, and especially a 
professor of religion. I thought he ought to haves et a better exam- 
ple. When I found how the game was going, I resigned my commis- 
sion and went to bed. 

Next morning another person and myself, who came with me from 
Pennsylvania, bought horses and started to the Miami country by 


land. There was but one cabin on the trace from Manchester to the 
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Little Miami: that was built by a Mr. Van Metre, about seven miles 
from where Newmarket, in Highland county, now is. On the Little 
Miami a man by the name of Wood had built a mill, and there were 
several cabins in that vicinity. 

Cincinnati was then a smart place. Fort Washington was still 
standing. We staid there but one night; crossed into Kentucky, went 
to the Big Bone lick, and round through the country, which was very 
thinly settled. We came back by Cincinnati, and from there went to 
the mouth of Soldier’s run, on Brush creek, seven miles from its 
mouth. There I purchased a farm with a cabin on it; and finding 
an immigrant without a place to put his family in, I put him in my 
cabin, and we started back to Pennsylvania on horseback, as there 
was no getting up the river at that day. 

In our homeward trip we had very rough fare when we had any 
at all; but having calculated on hardships, we were not disappointed. 
There was one house (Treiber’s) on Lick branch, five miles from 
where West Union now is. The next house was where Sinking 
spring or Middletown is now. The next was at Chillicothe, which 
was just then commenced. We encamped one night on Massie’s run, 
say two or three miles from the falls of Paint creek, where the trace 
crossed that stream. From Chillicothe to Lancaster the trace then 
went through the Pickaway plains. There was a cabin some three 
or four miles below the plains, and another at their eastern edge, and 
one or two more between that and Lancaster. Here we staid the 
third night. From Lancaster we went next day to Zanesville, pass- 
ing several small beginnings. I recollect no improvement between 
Zanesville and Wheeling, except a smal] one at the mouth of Indian 
Wheeling creek, opposite to Wheeling. In this space we camped an- 
other night. From Wheeling home we went pretty well. 

The next spring I removed my family to Brush creek. The Indi- 
ans had not left the country, but they were very peaceable. They 
were not thievish that I know of, but were great beggars, especially 
for victuals. They were very open hearted and friendly, and seemed 
to live very peaceably among each other. I never heard of any 
quarrel or row among them, or between them and theif neighbors. 
They are great riders, using skins in place of saddles: male and fe- 
male ride alike. Whether riding or walking, the squaws carry their 
infants at their backs, tied on boards. These infants or pappooses 
are so remarkably quiet that I do not recollect ever to have heard one 
cry. Nothing looks much more cunning than a little Indian lashed 
on a board and sitting against a stump or tree. 

I will now give you a little account of my first trip to New Orleans 
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It was in 1806. In the early part of the year the winter was re- 
markably dry and open, and although there was plenty of water in 
the Ohio, there were five miles from my boats to the Ohio. Brush 
creek was two low to float loaded boats over the bars. I was loaded 
with flour and bacon. I became very impatient to get out, and I told 
my neighbors I was going out next day. They laughed at me, but 
I was determined to do it. I sent a little of my loading by land to 
the water of the Ohio, and then bored stout holes in the fore part of 
each gunwale outside and sloping backward. In these holes I put 
stout pins or treenails. Throwing the ring of a log-chain over each 
pin, I hitched two horses to each, and | thus dragged both boats over 
all the ripples to the backwater of the Ohio in less thana day. This 
put a stop to the merriment of my neighbors. When the foremost 
boat would strike a bar we would drag it over, and as soon as the 
horses would get into deep water below the bar we would turn each 
pair outward, when the chains would slip off the pins and let the boat 
go on, while the horses would go and pull the other boat over in the 
same manner. This was repeated at every shoal place. We moved 
both boats to deep water before night, and I then prepared for start- 
ing next morning. In my trip I fell in with Samuel M’Clure, of 
Wheeling. He had been down before. We kept together to New 
Orleans; and as this was my first trip he was of great use to me. 
His loading was chiefly flour. Nothing happened that I count worth 
relating until we got to New Orleans. Here we found the market 
overstocked with flour, and more landing every day. Shippers and 
owners both held off, the former in hopes of a fall and the latter in 
hopes of arise. Five to six dollars was all we could get. We had 
five hundred barrels, and a dollar per barrel was a matter of import- 
ance. Many were anxious to return home and began to sell at the 
low prices. Mr. M’Clure and I concluded to store ours and wait a 
change in the market after flour ceased to flow in. Wharfage was 
also becoming onerous. We stored, sold our boats for what we 
could get, and took boarding with a French innkeeper. 

I staid much about the house and the barkeeper being very petu- 
lant, would have quarrels on his hands, which | would take some 
trouble to adjust. The innkeeper asked me what I would take to 
tend bar for him? I told him I would do it for my boarding. He 
said, “ You make peace in my house—you tend bar, I give you your 
boarding and fifty dollars a month—you make peace.” It is very 
natural to suppose I accepted the terms. This gave me some advan- 
tage. Appearing in this character I had frequent opportunities of 
hearing shippers talking about the state of the market. 
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After staying about three months, about the last of June, when 
both owners and traders wish to depart, I heard the supercargo of 
one vessel tell another that he would buy a load that day. It was 
getting sickly, and he swore he would stay no longer. The other 
asked him what he would give? He said, “ Eight dollars.”’ That 
brightened my countenance, and I hunted M’Clure up. He was 
heart-sick of staying there in that hot season. I asked him what he 
would sell at? He said he would take seven dollars rather than stay 
any longer. I told him what I had heard. He told me to claim ali 
the flour and do the best I could with it. I went back and told the 
shipper to come and take a drink at the bar, for I had a small lot of 
flour and I‘thought we would deal. We went and examined the 
flour, with which he was much pleased, and at once drew a check for 
four thousand dollars; and it was but little time before M’Clure and 
I were on our way home, which we reached safe and well. 

Yours respectfully, 


Jackson, Feb. 4th, 1842. 









SIMON KENTON’S RESIGNATION. 


Tue following resignation is worthy a place in the Pioneer, as an item 
of history. From the wording of it some have thought it to be Kenton’s 
handwriting. We have authority for saying Kenton could not write. That 
the document is genuine admits of not a shadow of doubt. It was found 
among general Gano’s papers, and is endorsed in his own handwriting. 
‘The resignation is in the same hand as the signature. 

April 18th, 1805. 

Gent. Gano: 

Sir,—Having taken a Resolution of making a tour 
through the late acquired lands of the United States, in consequence 
of which think proper to resign up my commission of Brigadier of the 
militia, and you hereby leavened to regard this as full notice of the 


same, given under my hand. 
ntooierve Heir 


To John S. Gano, Major Genl. 
of the 1st Division of Militia 
in the state of Ohio. 


(Endorsed, “‘ General Kenton’s resignation, April, 1805.’’) 
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